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Children's Librarians 


HAVE YOU JOINED 
Your Association ? 


Oo 


To-day the Children’s Library is an 
essential part of the up-to-date library 
system. It is time the growing 
body of Children’s Librarians united 
to voice their opinions, and to secure 
an improvement in the standard of 
their branch of the work. This can 
only be done effectively through such 
an organisation as the Association of 
Children’s Librarians. It cannot be 
done without YOUR support. 


Every librarian or assistant who is 

interested in work with children, and 

wishes to keep in touch with the latest 
developments, should join 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


o 


All particulars from 
Miss E. H. COLWELL, F.L.A., 
Hon. Secretary, 
The Central Library, The Burroughs, 
Hendon, N.W.4 
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*A Dream Comes True 


By Maup PErrTEeRsHAM. 


ALWAYS think of Miska and myself as being rather 

lucky. Some people long to do things but it never 

quite seems to work out. This happens to us, too, 

but many of the things we have wished for very 

much we have been able to do. One of these things 
has been the making of a picture book of Bible stories as 
we wanted it. 

As a child I had all kinds of Bible story books with 
pictures good and bad. But there was only one of these 
books that I really loved and felt satisfied with. Then one 
day my father, who was a minister, took this special book 
to a little child—a child who was very sick in hospital. 
The book was lost. Father promised to get me another like 
it, but we were never able to find another copy. So perhaps 
in making the Petersham Bible Story Books there was a 
feeling of making a book which would take the place of the 
one I lost when I was a child. 

We have never had more joy in making pictures 
than with these. We have been slow and careful of details. 
We have tried, in the details of the pictures, to use only 
designs and objects which are known to have been possible 
in those Bible days. 

The thing that helped us most of all with our pictures 
was our three months’ visit to Palestine. From the stormy 
day we left the steamer and were rowed between the black 
rocks of Jaffa to the shore, each day was exciting. One day 
we walked from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and it was on 
this walk that we saw and heard the singing camel. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from Young Wings, the magazine of the Junior 
Literary Guild of America, 
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It was a twelve-mile walk and we sat down to rest by 
the roadside. In the distance we heard the music of a flute 
and a strange humming. The sound grew louder and a 
camel came swinging up the road. The camel was carrying 
two enormous blocks of granite on its back, and on top 
was an Arab with a flute. The rider rocked back and forth 
in time to his music as the camel kept perfect time with his 
long strides. The camel held his head high and all the time 
a strange wailing hum came from his throat. The camel 
was singing. When we got back to the hospice that night, 
Miska made his sketch of the singing camel. 

Even the short time we had in Palestine gave us a 
little understanding of the country and of the people. And 
we have tried to put this feeling into the pictures of these 
Stories from the Old Testament. We have drawn and 
painted the pictures hoping they make the stories of 
Joseph, of Moses, of Ruth and of David, more real to you. 


\\\\\\ ES 
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Maud and Miska Petersham. 
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L’Heure Joyeuse 
By MATHILDE LERICHE. 


"HEURE JOYEUSE,” the first Municipal Library 
in France specially established for children, is a 
foundation of the Book Committee on Children’s 


Libraries, whose president was the lamented Mrs. 
J. L. Griffiths. 


When Mrs. Griffiths, on the morrow of the signing 
of. the Armistice in 1918, wished to offer the City of Paris 
a model library for young people, she had great difficulty in 
making people understand what there was original in her 
work. “ Libraries for children!” they would say to her, 
“But we have them in all our schools.” What Mrs. 
Griffiths wanted, however, hardly resembled what existed 
“in all our schools ”—a locked cupboard jealously shelter- 
ing a few books which the teachers, on fixed days and at 
fixed hours, distributed parsimoniously to the good pupils. 


Mrs. Griffiths desired the, true public library, in- 
dependent of every scholastic institution, in order to be 
able to group them all, a place where every child who wished 
to do so might come to draw freely. That is what Mrs. 
Griffiths offered the City of Paris on the 12th November, 
1924. 

“ L’Heure Joyeuse,” established in the playground of 
a disused school, opens on the street on one side and on a 
courtyard planted with trees on the other. The pale 
distempered walls of the room show up the polished oak 
furniture, which was mainly brought from the United 
States. Carefully planned by specialists, it offers its users 
the maximum of comfort. Along the walls the shelves, also 
of oak, do not extend quite to a height of six feet in order 
to allow the readers free access to them; they are filled 
with cloth-bound books of various colours. 

An effort is made to give the reading-room an 
attractive appearance, which is at the same time orderly 
and peaceful, in order that the readers may find there a 
little of that calm which is indispensable to study or 
reflection. 
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The technical organisation, copied from that of the 
modern public libraries of the United States, gives excellent 
results. Novels, fairy-tales, picture-books,. are placed. in 
the alphabetical ‘order of the author’s names. The other 
books receive a number corresponding to the Dewey 
decimal classification. The books are classified according 
to types, and then according to subjects ; the reader can 
thus quickly form an idea of the collection which interests 
him by referring to the shelves. The card-index catalogue 
allows him then to obtain information as to author, title 
and subject. 

“ L’Heure Joyeuse,” free and open to all boys and 
girls, is open every weekday from 9-30 a.m. till 7-o p.m. 
The public which frequents it is very varied and includes 
children from the city schools, secondary schools, private 
schools, children who study at home, children who attend 
commercial schools and schools of art, etc. After the age 
of fourteen some of them leave school to become wage- 
earners, and so one sees apprentices and young clerks. 

In order to become a reader at “ L’Heure Joyeuse ” 


it is enough for a child to be able to write his name, to read 
fluently and to be under sixteen years of age. To each child 
on enrolment we explain the duties and obligations which 
membership implies—order, carefulness, quiet behaviour, 
silence, civility to newcomers, etc. Free to do as he likes, 
he must not annoy others ; if he forgets that he is asked to 
stay away for a few days and not to return until he feels 
sufficiently master of himself again. Confidence and 
simplicity prevail in al] the relations of the readers with the 
librarians. 

Until 1931 the children met together every month in 
“‘ general meetings,” in order to be informed of what was 
going on in “ L’Heure Joyeuse ”—new members, statistics, 
purchases of new books, plans for debates, story-telling 
hours, or preparations for festivities, observations on con- 
duct, etc.—each could give his opinion: then the readers 
voted for one boy and one girl, who must be at least twelve 
years old, to be prefects to help the librarians. 

This social life had a great vogue ; then little by little, 
with a new reading generation a new life evolved. The 
elections ceased . . . for lack of candidates; reading, 
properly so-called, took a preponderant place. 


teed gee bed 
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“L’Heure Joyeuse ” possesses a fairly important and 
very eclectic collection, more than five thousand volumes, 
on which the readers draw. They read, study in the reading- 
room, and, with their parents’ permission, take books home. 
The children choose books with great care, they search the 
catalogues and the shelves for a considerable time, give 
each other advice, recommending such or such a book, and 
they consult the librarians. 

Specialists in the matter of statistics have declared 
with admiration that “L’Heure Joyeuse” readers read 
fewer novels than adult readers ; out of the total number of 
books borrowed 40 per cent are serious books. 

The occupations and studies of the children rise in 
the scale from the simple seeking for words in the dictionary 
to scientific, literary and artistic studies—study of butter- 
flies or the customs of the Red Indians, detailed maps and 
views of a region of France or of some foreign country, 
descriptions of Paris with the study of the great museums, 
biographies of writers or artists, information on aeroplane 
or motor car construction, etc., etc. . . . 

Several activities facilitate and develop reading ; there 
are poetry circles, sing-song hours, scrap-book-making, 
reading games and jigsaw puzzles for the very small children, 
competitions in catalogue hunts, discussions, readings aloud, 
festivities, and above all, exhibitions prepared by the 
readers, and the story-telling hour. One can only mention 
in any detail here the last two activities. 

The “ exhibitions ” well characterise a type of activity 
peculiar to a library. Their success proves, once more, 
that children left to themselves can produce a continuous 
happy effort. Alone or in little groups the readers choose 
a subject which interests them and seek out from the 
library all the books and illustrations which have any bearing 
upon it. They complete the documentation by sketches 
or “collections ” (botanical, entomological, etc.). The 
documents arranged on a table reserved for this purpose, 
together with a summary and a bibliography, remain at the 
disposal of all those who wish to be initiated into the 
beauties or curiosities of the subject treated. There have 
been exhibitions on Michael Angelo, the merchant marine, 
wild four-footed animals, prehistoric times, Indo-China, 
Parisian fashions through the ages, aviation, Victor Hugo, 
Spain, etc. ... 
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The Story-telling Hour came into being at the same 
time as “ L’Heure Joyeuse.” Every Thursday the librarians 
tell stories to children of six to eleven years. Less regularly, 
but as often as possible, stories are told or read to the older 
children. Beautiful stories arouse pure emotions and help 
to make the readers more exacting in their choice of books. 
Children accustomed to listen only to carefully chosen 
stories become more easily adolescents of refined taste— 
that is the experience we have had at “ L’ Heure Joyeuse.” 

In spite of a few interesting efforts and realisations in 
Paris and the provinces the movement in favour of public 
reading for children has not yet attained a very rapid 
rhythm and routine often places many hindrances to it. 

And yet the public library open to all, rich in books 
and various collections, appears to be the complement to 
the school, the place specially marked out where children, 
alone or guided by their teachers, can work freely. Unfor- 
tunately the members of the teaching profession who make 
use of “ L’Heure Joyeuse ” are still few in number. 

To all those who would protest against overwork, 
against old and worn-out methods, against the utter impos- 
sibility of reconciling the school curriculum and the forms 
of modern life (French children have long sessions in 
school and many exercises and tasks to write and to learn 
at home !), to all those who are concerned with education 
and aspire to a reform which they feel to be urgent, to all 
those who hesitate still to free children from the restraint 
of set tasks of a mechanical nature because they would have 
leisure and nothing to occupy themselves with, does it not 
seem that the advent of numerous libraries of the type of 
“ L’Heure Joyeuse ” would succeed both in fulfilling their 
wishes and in dispelling their anxieties ? 

Libraries, certainly, by themselves would not be 
sufficient, and one is aware that other interests attract 
children, but they ought to be the centre of the intellectual 
life of youth. 

Welcoming, vital, numerous, active, abundantly pro- 
vided with books and pictures, endowed with a technical 
organisation so supple and careful that it allows librarians 
knowing their work to grant the readers the maximum of 
freedom and to devote the bulk of their time to them, 
children’s libraries would bring a valuable contribution 
to the intellectual, moral and social formation of the young. 
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Verse-Plays for Children 


By RosALIND VALLANCE. 


N considering verse-plays for children we need not 
concern ourselves with that monstrous progeny of 
plays written in verse because their authors were not 
skilled enough to write good prose; but there are 
verse-plays written in this medium because it really 

is the only suitable one ; certain emotions, certain atmo- 
spheres can only be evoked by the magic of rhythm and 
rhyme. 

“A long poem,” said Edgar Allen Poe, “is a contra- 
diction in terms.” The alternation of prose and poetry is 
part of the rhythm of literature, as of life, but the poetic play 
for children, especially for the smaller ones, finds its advan- 
tage here, in that it is of necessity short, and the poetic mood 
may be held unbroken. 

Unfortunately, very few of our poets have con- 
descended to write plays for children. Those who have 
will be considered later in this article, but first we may 
remember that we have a magnificent library of verse and 
poetry which may without sacrilege be adapted to dramatic 
use. The various movements for the study of verse-speak- 
ing, such as those fostered by Miss Elsie Fogerty and Miss 
Marjorie Gullan, to say nothing of Mr. John Gielgud’s 
experiment, are proof that we are returning in some measure 
to the Greek view of life, which considers that learning to 
move and to speak rhythmically is an essential part of the 
education of every citizen. Education is once more being 
understood as the bringing into harmony of all the poten- 
tialities of the individual, and the speaking of verse, with 
its necessary discipline of mind, body and spirit, is one way 
of helping this end. 

For the smallest children we have of course the nursery 
rhymes. One grows so over-familiar with them that it is 
difficult to realise how thrilling they are to each new genera- 
tion. They “ get there” in a way which is the despair of 
the modern writer, and if their rhythm is not always 
unimpeachable it often approximates more nearly to speech- 
rhythm than modern verse does. 


* Polly, put the kettle on. 
Sukey, take it off again.” 
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Illustration by Ruth Gervis from She Shall Have 
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There are hundreds of collections of nursery rhymes, but 
for a really good cheap authoritative Mother Guose the 
one in the Nelson Classics, edited by Joan Hug 1s, is 
outstanding. 

After the nursery-rhyme stage comes Edward Lear. 
Poems like The Ow! and the Pussy-Cat, Mr. Spikky Sparrow, 
The Broom, the Shovel, the Poker and Tongs,” he Table and the 
Chair, The Yonky-Bonky-Bo, and The Peluaun Chorus, ate 
delicious for dramatising, especially if they are spoken by 
one child, or a choir, and mimed by others, so that their 
rhythm is not interrupted. A number of Lear’s poems, as 
well as others helpful for this stage of the work, will be 
found in the early numbers of Dr. Richard Wilson’s graduated 
series, Rhythm and Rhyme, a particularly good selection 
of poems old and new, with stimulating notes on verse 
speaking and dramatisation. 

Of the other anthologies on the list the best for the 
present purpose are Many Voices and A Poetry-Speaking 
Anthology, both of which have been compiled by experts 
in the verse-speaking movement. 

Only a few books of verse by individual poets are 
suggested, and these suitable especially for juniors. Seniors 
have the whole range of English poetry to choose from. 
It will be noticed that Walter de la Mare is not included, 
as many of us consider his poetry too subtle and delicate 
to be understood and expressed by children. 

To come to plays. For the very smallest, those by 
Mona Swann and Linda Chesterman, who also writes her 
own music, are very lovely, and Margaret Ashworth’s 
verse has a piquancy that is most refreshing. These authors 
are the only ones I know who really come down to the level 
of the tinies without occasionally writing doggerel. 

The next stage, which may be called the ballad stage, 
is better provided for. Here we have Eleanor Farjeon, 
Naomi Mitchison, Elizabeth Fleming, Nora Ratcliff, as 
well as those who have dramatised old ballads, Reed 
Moorhouse and John Hampden, and others. 

Examples of their work will be found in Ballads and 
Ballad-Plays, With Pipe and Tabor, Twelve Robin Hood 
Plays, which are especially suitable for children between 
nine and eleven years. Children of this age love the direct- 
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ness, the vivid action, the primitive justice of the ballad 
world. They want grass-green gowns, milk-white hands, 
coal-black hair, golden crowns and combs, wicked knights 
who are decapitated, after lengthy fighting, by splendid 
heroes, princesses in red velvet and white satin, trickery 
and fun, magic and mystery. In the ballads there is a 
poetry that no modern can imitate. We cannot touch things 


like, 


** She turn’d her richt and round about, 
And thrice she blaw on a grass-green horn, 
She sware by the moon and the stars aboon 
She’d gar me rue the day I was born.” 


“Last night you slept on a goose-feather bed, 
With the sheet turned down so bravely O. 

To-night you will sleep in a cold open field 
Along with the raggle-taggle gipsies, O.” 


and 


“* Lithe and listen, gentlemen, 
That be of free-born blood, 
I shall tell you of a gentle knight 
Whose name was Robin Hood.” 


Then there are the lovely refrains, which play a very 
important part in ballad-plays, providing opportunities 
for choral-speaking, increasing the number of characters, 
and underlining the significant points in the drama. In 
short ballad-plays that come to their climax with the vigour 
and speed characteristic of childhood, both of the race and 
of the individual, this emphasis and lengthening-out is 
desirable, or the play is over before the audience has had 
time to enter into it. 

The modern playwrights who have written the best 
verse-plays for children of this age have based their work 
mostly on the ballad measures. Naomi Mitchison, in 
Elfen Hill recaptures here and there the elusive note of the 
true ballad : 


“* Oh, a cold wind blows through me, through me, 
Oh, like a knife it pierces sore ! 
I shiver, shiver, down to my hair-tips, 
Someone has opened the Elfen Door ! ” 
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This play is in Nix Nought Nothing and also in Six Modern 
Plays. 

Eleanor Farjeon’s lovely Singing Games for Children 
is unique. Some of them have been reproduced in With 
Pipe and Tabor and Invitation to the Play (Parts 1 and 2). 

Other plays for this stage are Nymphs and Shepherds 
by Una Broadbent, in Refresher Plays (Junior) edited by 
Nora Ratcliff; Mrs. Ratcliff’s own nonsense-plays in the 
same volume, and her Grasshopper and the Ants in the junior 
book of Community Plays, and Hugh Chesterman’s On the 
Lawn in Invitation to the Play (Part 3). 

Players of from eleven to fourteen will appreciate 
Noah’s Flood and Abraham and Isaac in Old Plays for Modern 
Players, they will find suitable parts in Mona Swann’s 
The Revolving Year, and in Hilary Pepler’s Plays for Puppets. 
But there is a dearth of plays in verse for this stage, so I may 
be excused for naming my own Plays in Verse and Mime, 
which many producers have told me just fill this gap. 

For those over fourteen there is a wide field of choice 
in prose plays, but again, if we exclude Shakespeare, and 
the Moralities, very little in verse. Laurence Housman, 
Laurence Binyon, Gordon Bottomley and W. B. Yeats 
are definitely too adult. Drinkwater’s X=O, Clifford Bax’s 
The Poetasters of Ispahan (in Modern Play s—Ten and Nine), 
Mona Swann’s The Revolving Year (the iast excellent for 
chorus work with all ages), my own Pan’s Christmas (in 
Christmas Plays, edited by John Hampden), Persephone and 
Rapunzel (Plays in Verse and Mime), are all I have found, but 
I shall be very pleased to be informed of others. 

The play in verse is closely associated with the art of 
mime, but this is a wide subject which will be treated on 
another occasion. 
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A Select List of Verse-Plays 


AND 


Collections of Verse for Children 


This list, like those previously published in The 
Junior Bookshelf, is selective, not comprehensive. The 
letters S., I., J., in front of the title are intended as a guide 
to the age of the reader. 


S.—Senior. (Ages 13 to 18 years.) 
I.—Intermediate. (Ages 8 to 14 years.) 
J.—Junior. (Under 9 years.) 


Prices given are those of library editions. In some cases cheaper 
editions are also available. 


PLAYS IN VERSE BY ONE AUTHOR. 


AsHwortH, Datsy (J.). Six Plays for Little Ones. Oxford tod. 
CHESTERMAN, LINDA (J.). Activities and Songs for the Infant School. 
Harrap 
Six Little Plays and Ten Little Dances. Harrap 
DarveELL, M., AND TuFrFy, G. (J.). Plays in Rhyme 
for Littl Ones Evans 
FARJEON, ELEANOR (J.I.). Sénging Games. Dent 
FLEMING, ELIzaABETH (I.). Fourteen Verse Plays. Nelson 
- (I.). Twelve Robin Hood Plays. Nelson 
Mircuison, Naomi (I.). Nix Nought Nothing. Cape 
Pep.er, Hivary (1.S.). Plays for Puppets. Ditchling Press 
Swann, Mona (J.). Wonderful World. Howe 
(J.1.S.). The Revolving Year. Howe 
VALLANCE, ROSALIND (J.). Someone. Elkin Mathews 
—— (I.). The Two Brothers. Elkin Mathews 
—— (J.LS.). Plays in Verse and Mime. Nelson 
—— (I.). Plays for Puppets. Nelson 


ANTHOLOGIES CONTAINING PLAYS IN VERSE 


Edited by: 


Cousins, Mary. Invitation to the Play. (J.). Part 1. Nelson 
(J.I.). Part 2. Nelson 
(I.). Part 3. Nelson 1/3 
FoGerty, Este (S.). Standard Plays (Shakespeare, Euripides, etc.) 
Allen and Unwin, 1/6 3/- 
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HAMPDEN, JOHN (J.I.S.). Ba//ads and Ballad-Plays. Nelson 
(I.). Six Modern Plays. Nelson 
—— (I.). Seven Modern Plays. Nelson 
—— (J.LS.). Christmas Plays. Nelson 
MooruovusE, REED (I.). W7th Pipe and Tabor. Dent 
—— (I.). Plays for Middle Forms. Dent 
Parry, W. Dyrep (S.). O/d Plays for Modern Players. Arnold 
RatcuiFF, Nora. Community Plays. Junior. Nelson 
Intermediate. Nelson 
—— Refresher Plays. Junior. Nelson 
Intermediate. Nelson 
SHarP, Evexyn (S.). Little Plays from Shakespeare. Nelson 
VALLANCE, ROSALIND (S.). Little Plays from English Drama. 
Nelson 


ANTHOLOGIES OF VERSE 


Edited by : 


Apams, H., AND CRoASDELL, A. (J.1.S.). A Poetry Speaking Anthology. 
Book 1. Methuen 1/4 
—— —— Book z. Methuen 1/6 
Book 3. Methuen 2/3 
Compton, J. (J.I.). Open Sesame. Methuen 2/- 
(1.S.). Magic Sesame. Methuen 3/- 
Fow er, Eruet (LS.). The Daffodil Poetry Books, 1 and 2. 
Sidgwick and Jackson Each 2/6 
De La Mare, WALTER (J.LS.). Come Hither. Constable, 10/6 and 15 /— 
Hucoins, Joan (J.). Mother Goose. Nelson 1/6 
Swann, Mona (J.1.). Many Voices. Part 1. Howe 2/6 
oa (S.). Part 2. Howe 4/6 
Witson, RICHARD (J.). nadia and Rhyme. Nelson. 
Book 1. Pupil’s 7d. Teacher’s 1/- 
—— Book 2z. Pupil’s 9d. Teacher’s 1/6 
—— Book 3. Pupil’s 10d. Teacher’s 1/6 
—— Book 4. Pupil’s 1/- Teacher’s 1/9 
— Book 5. Pupil’s 1/3 Teacher’s 2/- 


BOOKS OF VERSE BY ONE AUTHOR 


CHESTERMAN, HuGu. Kings and Things. Methuen 

FARJEON, ELEANOR. Nursery Rhymes of London Town. Gill 3/6 
Tunes of a Penny Piper. 

FLEMING, ExizaBetH. The Creepie Stool. Nelson 

Lear, Epwarp. Nonsense Songs and Stories. Warne 
Lear’s Book of Nonsense. Warne 

Miing, A. A. When We Were Very Young. Methuen 

—— Now We are Six. Methuen 
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I!lustration by Katherine Tozer from Mumfie’s Magic Box (Murray, 5 /-). 
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Organising an Intermediate Department 
By Ertc LrEYLANnpb. 


HE amount of space available, though perhaps not 

the most important consideration when organising 

an Intermediate Department, must undoubtedly 

represent the initial problem. I believe it to be a 

fact that many librarians would long ago have 
inaugurated such a department had it not been for lack of 
facilities, and it is appropriate, therefore, to consider this 
matter first. 

Few libraries, I imagine, have available a spare depart- 
ment large enough or in other ways suitable for sucha meta- 
morphosis, but this fact does not necessarily place the 
organisation of an Intermediate Department beyond the 
bounds of possibility. In the vast majority of cases those 
systems not at present catering in this way for adolescents 
are following one of two methods—they are allowing 
adolescents the use of either the Children’s Room or of the 
Adult Lending Department. In either case the sum total 
of borrowers will remain the same, even though a separate 
department is organised for the use of the adolescents. 
Though obvious, this fact is often overlooked, and although 
much rearrangement will inevitably become necessary, 
very little more extra space will be required than is neces- 
sary under either of the present methods so popular in this 
country. | 

There are two alternatives—either the Children’s 
Room may be divided into two portions, or the Adult 
Lending Department may have a portion of its area isolated 
by means of screens. A certain amount of space will 
inevitably be wasted, whichever method is adopted, but 
it will not be comparable to the amount of extra space 
represented by a separate room. Moreover, the dividing 
of the existing Children’s Room has much to commend it, 
especially if the division is carried out by means of screens 
containing a certain amount of glass. Supervision of the 
Intermediate Department is thereby rendered possible from 
the service counter situated in the Children’s Room and there 
will often be no necessity to provide any extra staff to 
service the new department. Access from one department 
to the other is also facilitated so that the close relationship 
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that should always exist between the Children’s Library 
and the Intermediate Library is made inevitable. 

An important reason for organising an Intermediate 
Department lies in the fact that the majority of adolescents 
are studying probably for the first time in their lives with 
a definite object, whether it be to pass a scholastic examina- 
tion or to qualify in a trade or profession. This seems to 
be an age of evening classes, and an Intermediate Depart- 
ment will, among other advantages, be able to offer a 
certain amount of peace and quiet where the adolescent 
may prepare for his examinations. The atmosphere of a 
Children’s Room, however efficiently it may be staffed, 
is hardly conducive to study, nor should it be, and the 
advantage of providing an Intermediate Department will 
not all be upon the side of the adolescents. 

This necessitates, therefore, the provision of facilities 
for study, and separate desks, provided with ink-wells, 
shelves, and reading lamps should be installed. At Waltham- 
stow, recently, the experiment of providing reading carrells 
for children has been undertaken, and the results have 
proved more than satisfactiory. If space and funds permit, 
such provision should prove of great value in an Inter- 
mediate Department. 

Periodicals and magazines should also be provided, 
and when selecting any reading material, whether it be 
fugitive or of a more permanent nature, it should never 
be forgotten that the most important function of such a 
department is to form a bridge between the Children’s 
Room and the Adult Departments, between childhood and 
maturity. For this reason periodicals should not be confined 
to those publications primarily designed for adolescents, 
though these should naturally have their place upon the 
tables. There are others, however, published for adults, 
that should also be included, and among these may be 
mentioned The Illustrated London News, Punch, and even 
such papers as The Spectator, and The Times T:ducational and 
Literary Supplements. Many adolescents will not read these 
periodicals, but some will, and the opportunity of broaden- 
ing their outlook and in some small way fitting them to 
take their place in the community will have been grasped. 

Stocking the Intermediate Department must inevitably 
be the most important and most complex problem facing 
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the librarian. “ By their stock shall ye know them’ applies 
to all public libraries, and the selection of books, difficult 
though it may be in the Adult and Children’s Departments, 
is a hundred times more difficult in the Intermediate 
Sections. It has been laid down as a rule, though rules are, 
of course, only made to be broken, that half the stock of 
such a department should consist of books either published 
for adolescents or having their primary appeal for that 
class, a quarter should consist of books already appearing 
in the Children’s Library, and the other quarter of books 
already in the Adult Lending Department. This is a good 
rule, for it is essential to dovetail the stock of an 
Intermediate Department into the stocks of the preceding 
and succeeding departments. A certain amount of over- 
lapping, though it should not, perhaps, exceed the limits 
laid down, is essential, and by careful selection the waste 
of money that seems inevitable by this method may be 
almost altogether avoided. 

The most obvious way in which this waste may be 
avoided is to select books from the adult and children’s 
stocks that are either in great demand among all types of 
readers or which, whatever the demand, should at least be 
duplicated in any library. The novels of Dickens, 
Thackeray and Scott, for example, should be duplicated in 
any library, and such books as the “* William ” series may be 
stocked in all three departments without necessitating any 
waste of money. All books should be instantly transferable 
from one department to another in case of need, and the 
formalities in connection with this service should always 
be as few as possible. 

We will first consider fiction with regard to the stock 
of an Intermediate Department. There are a large number 
of stories produced for adolescents each year which, though 
they have no vice in them and could be given to any 
youngster without qualms, serve little useful purpose in 
that they make no attempt to broaden the youngster’s 
knowledge or lead him to an appreciation of those things 
that in later years will be his for the asking. Such books 
must be stocked in an Intermediate Department, but by 
no means exclusively. An opportunity is created of incul- 
cating in the youngsters, at the most malleable age, that 
appreciation the lack of which is mainly responsible for the 
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large demand among adult readers for light, third-rate 
novels. 

Some large part of the fiction stock should consist, 
therefore, of.novels, which though they may not be great 
literature, nevertheless have some pretentions to good 
style. Selection is extremely difficult, for the inclusion of 
a large number of unsuitable novels, unsuitable because 
they are above the standard of the adolescent, may defeat 
our object and cause the youngster to rely upon lighter 
literature for his recreation. By far the greater number of 
novels serving our purpose are written primarily for adults, 
and there should be no hesitation in duplicating such books 
and including them in the stocks of both the Intermediate 
Department and the Adult Lending Library. 


Care will also be needed in duplicating books already 
stocked in the Children’s Library, for although it is essential 
to strive for the dovetailing of the stocks of the two depart- 
ments, it should be remembered that only those stories 
appealing to the older children should be included in the 
Intermediate Department. Some books, of course, appeal 
to all ages, and therein lies their greatness, and such works 
as Alice in Wonderland, and Wind in the Willows, are ideal for 
inclusion in all three departments, certainly in the Children’s 
and Intermediate Departments. Many others are designed 
to appeal to youngsters from ten to fifteen, and these will 
usually be found suitable for inclusion in both sections. 
This essential work of dovetailing, however, is by no means 
as simple as it may seem at first sight, and great care is 
necessary in undertaking the work. It is important to 
remember that in the Intermediate Department fiction may 
be made to serve a useful purpose, and careful selection 
will aid in the work of leading the adolescent to a truer 
appreciation of recreational literature. 

In many ways the selection of non-fiction does not 
present so many problems. The adolescent is keenly 
interested in hobbies and handicrafts, and there should 
always be an adequate supply of the How to Do and How 
to Make type of book. Specialised subjects such as type- 
writing and shorthand, office routine, engineering, etc., 
will be occupying the attention of many of the borrowers, 
and a large section of the non-fiction stock should be 
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devoted to works designed to aid the youngsters during 
their ’prentice years. In this section we may also consider 
the supply of more scholastic books, which also serve the 
same purpose for those intending to enter the teaching or 
other professions. The supply ‘of text-books is a matter 
to be decided by each individual authority, but standard 
works on such subjects as languages, mathematics, etc., 
should always be stocked. 

Lastly, in this very broad survey of the non-fiction 
stock, there are those books designed to deepen the general 
knowledge of the adolescent and provide him with a back- 
ground both for the furtherance of his career and to fit 
him for his adult life. There is a host of such general works 
available, and it is not difficult to select works which are 
both informative and interesting. It is hardly necessary 
to add that advanced and abstruse treatises on specialised 
subjects are not needed in an Intermediate Department and 
do more harm than good. 

The systems of classification and cataloguing in use 
in the Adult Departments must be used in the Intermediate 
Department, and while the classification of the stock may 
not be as full in the latter as in the former, the opportunity 
of instructing, by use, in the methods adopted in the 
departments to which the adolescent will eventually be 
transferred, should not be lost. The cataloguing should be 
as full as possible, and every inducement to use the files 
given. The physical form of the catalogues should be the 
same in all departments, and instruction in their use should 
be given whenever possible. This may be achieved both 
by personal tuition and by the issuing of pamphlets 
describing the various systems of both cataloguing and 
classification. 

Lectures, talks, displays and other forms of extension 
work organised should be planned to interest particular 
ages, and an important object of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment will be defeated if, for the purpose of extension work, 
the Intermediate Department and the Children’s Depart- 
ment are amalgamated. The former department, and for 
that matter the latter, should be planned to provide facilities 
for such work independently. : 

Registration and the subsequent transference to the 
Adult Lending Department is an important section of the 
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routine of an Intermediate Department. Although, per- 
haps, exceptions to rules must be allowed more frequently 
in such a department than any other, some general rule 
regarding transfer must be formulated. The most usual 
age for a borrower to be transferred to the Adult Lending 
Department is seventeen, and some method must be 
adopted to ensure that this operation is carried out smoothly 
and with the least possible delay. When there are several 
thousand borrowers on the register the matter can become 
a little complicated. 

There are two alternatives, both practicable, though the 
first entails a little less trouble than the second. By this 
first method borrowers are transferred either once a year or 
once every six months, and only in exceptional circumstances 
are individuals transferred at other times. To facilitate 
the work, a symbol representing the date of transfer is 
placed upon each borrower’s ticket and also upon the 
enrolment form, and it is then a simple matter to transfer 
all borrowers whose tickets bear the appropriate symbol. 
The disadvantage of this method is that the majority of 
borrowers will be over the age limit when they are trans- 
ferred ; the advantage is that less work is entailed, and the 
necessary cancellations and re-enrolments take place at 
intervals sufficiently far apart to ensure that a large number 
is dealt with at one time. 

It has been found impossible to transfer every borrower 
upon the correct date, i.e., the day upon which the seven- 
teenth birthday falls, as cancellations and re-enrolments 
have to be undertaken nearly every day of the year. The 
best method, therefore, seems to be to transfer borrowers 
once a month, though a system of symbols is not possible 
to devise as at least thirty-six would be required, one for 
each month of the three years of Intermediate Department 
inembership. The date of transfer can be stamped upon 
each ticket and membership form, but when dealing with a 
large number of borrowers every day, it is not easy to ensure 
that every member is transferred during the correct month. 
The larger the department, however, the more necessary 
it is to evolve some simple method, and it seems necessary 
to provide separate enrolment for the Intermediate Depart- 
ment as otherwise there will be no method of ensuring that 
only those of suitable age or attainments use the books of 
higher standard provided there. 
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Mote Editions of Children’s 
Classics 


Miss Stern has sent us the following list of editions, not 
included in Miss Austin’s list in our October issue, that 
have recently been added to the Reference Section of the 
Queen’s Park (Paddington) Junior Library. We shall 
welcome details of other good editions of the titles in Miss 
Austin’s list. 


Aucotr, Louisa M. Little Women. 306 pp. 7X5. Bell . 3/6 
A neatly produced little book in the “‘ Queen’s Treasures ” series, with 


good coloured plates. This seems to be easily the best English edition. Good 
Wives is done in the same series. 


BunYAN, JOHN. The Pilerim’s Progress. 393 pp. 8x5}. Jack 3/6 


Sixteen coloured plates by Byam Shaw and fairly large print make this 
an adequate, though not exciting, cheap edition. 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MiGuEL ve. The Adventures of Don 
Ouixote de la Mancha. Jiopp. 845}. Warne . : 6/- 
A full edition, with numerous engravings by A. B. Houghton. Though 
an adult rather than a children’s book, older boys and girls like the old- 
fashioned charm of the pictures. The paper is good and the print not impos- 
sibly small. 


Grimm, JACOB AND WILHELM. Fairy Tales. 326 pp. 957. 
Heinemann . ; ; : ‘ ‘ ; .  2if- 
This volume, with Rackham’s illustrations, is by its size and cost unsuitable 
for a lending department. Rackham is too sophisticated to be the perfect 
Grimm illustrator, but the edition is popular, the sumptuousness of the make- 
up appealing to the child as something special. 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES. The Heroes. 212 pp. 8x6. Macmillan 6/- 


With sixteen coloured plates by H. M. Brock, good type and paper, this 
edition is very attractive and pleasant to handle. 


Scorr, Str WALTER. Ivanhoe. s00 pp. 8$6. Harrap . 7/6 


Like the David Copperfield in Miss Austin’s list, this belongs to the 
“ Novels Beautiful ” series, and has equal merit. 











Basil Blackwell’s Christmas Books 


Over 600 pictures 
520 pages 


Brilliant Colour Jacket 


8s. 6d. ne 


A bird’s-eye view of the world. A 
timely and important book of vital 
interest to everybody. 


THE STAGE-STRUCK SEAL 
By JAMES HULL 


Winner of $1,000 award in Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation competition for children’s literature. 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net* 


TALES OF TWO WORLDS vy 
Three new titles. 5s. net each. 


WHO RIDES IN THE 
DARK ? 
By STEPHEN MEADER 


TAL OF THE FOUR 
TRIBES 


By HERBERT BEST 


IN THE LAND OF 
THE MOGUL 
By GEOFFREY TREASE 


THIRTY FABLES 


By BENJAMIN RABIER 
3s. 6d. net. 


**A comic AEsop in which text and pictures divide the honours 
equally.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Basil Blackwell Oxford 


























Reviews 


ANDREWS, N. Jerky. Illus. 283 pp. 81x54. 
Cassell . ; , ’ , , , 5/- 


This is a really good “ western ” story of two brothers aged 
fourteen and sixteen who leave the ranch where their drunken 
father is an illicit trader in “ jerky ” (dried beef) and seek their 
fame and fortune, picking up en route an attractive author- 
rancher who helps them to make good after many adventures. 
We have had innumerable variations on this theme before, but 
somehow Jerky manages to be different ; the boys are a human, 
likeable pair, the author-rancher is attractively credible, and Dad 
is a real tough drunk rather than a double-dyed villain. 


A traveller in Arizona found a cattleman, Ned Andrews, 
writing this story, and encouraged him to finish it. Certainly it 
reads like the genuine article. It is vivid, natural, full of local 
colouring and unpremeditated thrills; it has humour and an 
underlying honesty. It is told throughout in “ Wildwest ” 
language which adds an American slickness to a good straight- 
forward tale. Jerky stands well ahead of much film and book 
material of a similar kind. Lorna LEwIs. 


ArRpDIzzONE, E. Tim and Lucy go to Sea. Mlus. by 
the author. 32 pp. 139%. Bds. Oxford . 6/- 


Mr. Ardizzone swept into the forefront of creators of child- 
ren’s picture books when he gave us Little Tim and the Brave Sea 
Captain. That was excellent in both pictures and story. He 
appeared again last year with Lucy Brown and Mr. Grimes, but there 
the story was weak and the pictures not so convincing. Now we 
are taken to sea again and are again given a good story. The old 
friends meet again; Tim and Lucy, Mr. Grimes, Mrs. Smawley 
and the Brave Sea Captain. There is bad weather and the rescue 
of “a villainous looking lot” of shipwrecked sailors who plan 
to capture the ship. Their plans of course are discovered, and 
after they are handed over in chains to a warship the S.Y. 
Evangeline makes for the open sea again. 


Although the pictures do not excite one quite so much as 
did those in Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain they are very 
good and have a glorious freedom of line and a mobility which 
place the book easily among the few really good picture books of 
the year. 


H.J.B.W. 
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Often she and Tim 


would go to the galley, where 
the cook would tell them 
wonderful stories of his 
life at sea. 


A page (greatly reduced) from Tim and Lucy go to Sea, by Edward 


Ardizzone (Oxford, 6/-). 


Atkinson, M. E. The Compass Points North. Illus. 


by Harold Jones. 327 pp. 84x54. Lane . 7/6 


This, like the other “ novels for boys and girls ” by this 
author, is in the Ransome tradition. It is the story of a group of 
‘ young people during a holiday packed extremely full of escapades 
and adventures. I do not know that the likelihood of the events 
will stand close scrutiny and the story seems to me to lack just 
that realism which gives Mr. Ransome’s books their extra 
popularity. Here the adventures are fortuitous, arising very 
often out of misunderstandings and have therefore rather a card 
castle effect, lacking solid construction. It is, however, a good 
long exciting story which will be very much enjoyed by girls 
between ten and thirteen. 
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The scene is set in the Border country, and the children 
play Picts and Scots, with more or less genuine acrimony. They 
find a most deserving woman to defend and they rescue her from 
all her afflictions with great success. Owing to entirely mistaken 
views of various situations the party does a certain amount of 
comfortably malevolent sleuthing after a woman who might have 
made their holiday more interesting if they had come to an 
understanding earlier in it. 

Harold Jones has illustrated the book in his own interesting 
way, and most of his drawings are delightful, but his preference 
for round-headed, thin-necked boys and girls becomes a trifle 
monotonous. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


BraNncui, V. Forest News. Illus. 184 pp. 837. 
Allen and Unwin ; ‘ : j ; 7/6 


Here is an unusual and charming nature book which should 
delight children of any age and also their animal-loving elders. 
Translated from the Russian by Ivy Low, it is a monthly 
“ calendar ” of events in the woods, written in the form of simple 
news reports. Professor Kaigorodov, a Leningrad naturalist, 
has compiled these “ news ” items with the aid of boys and girls 

™ ” who have sent him in “ paras ” to incor- 


” 


and other “ reporters, 
porate with his own news jottings. The calendar begins in 
March, the month of spring. ‘‘ From our Special Correspondent : 
Flocks of rooks have arrived. Spring has begun. The first cubs 
have been born. The moose and roe-deer are growing new 
antlers,” we read. Then, “ Winter Guests prepare to Leave : 
All over the district flocks of small wnite birds can be seen along 
the roads. These are our winter guests, the snow-buntings,” and 
soon. “ Find the Murderer! ” demands one reporter in another 
month, writing about some woodland deaths and an attack on an 
elk. Later, the same reporter notes that the “ murderous villain ” 
was a lynx. Each month the reporters, headed by the professor, 
write up their news. It is simple writing, very vivid; now a 
story, now a short series of nature notes. At the end of each 
month’s news are questions set to test the reader’s newly-gained 
knowledge. This original and instructive book is made even 
more attractive by many delightful black and white sketches by 
E. Charushin and V. Kobelov. Lorna Lewis. 


HARRINGTON, M. R. Dickon of the Lenape Indians. 
Illus. by C. Ellsworth. 351 pp. 8% x6}. Bell 7/6 
This is a book to be recommended to teachers and librarians 
as a source book and for reference ; and for those who are seeking 


matter for talks or ideas for handicraft it will prove a veritable 
happy hunting ground. 
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In it the author has reconstructed the whole life of a tribe 
of Indians round about the year 1612, explaining and annotating 
so carefully that hardly a single aspect is missed. It is even 
possible for a handy person to make any of the native pots, baskets, 
etc., from the descriptions given. 

Dickon was an English boy thrown up alone from a wreck 
off the coast of the Lenapes’ country. Although first made a 
slave and made to do menial work, he was ultimately adopted into 
a family and became a full member of the tribe. He learnt how 
to dress skins and to make from them rugs and mats and clothes. 
When he broke pots he was taught how to replace them. He 
heard the legends and old stories of the people ; he understood 
in time something of their traditions, customs and beliefs. The 
careful author overlooks nothing and explains everything. His 
picture is complete and the slowness of the style makes it possible 
to include a great deal of instruction without upsetting the rhythm 
of the whole. 

Unfortunately the slow movement makes the story less likely 
of success with boys and girls. The book is written in the first 
person, in that careful narrative style which allows the hero no 
high lights, but only a smooth record of unsmirched virtue, while 
the villain is wholly and unrelievedly bad in contrast. He shows 
no normally decent characteristics. It is the old-fashioned moral 
story of the good and the bad child. 

The illustrations are satisfactory and in many cases dia- 
grammatic. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Ho.iunG, C. H. The Book of Indians. Illus. by 


H. C. and L. Holling. 125 pp. 11g. Cassell 5/- 


—— The Book of Cowboys. Illus. by H. C. and L. 


Holling. 125 pp. 119. Cassell : . 5/- 


These two books are most strongly recommended for child- 
ren over twelve, and they are astonishing value for the money. 
They are exceptionally strongly bound, of excellent paper, and 
have dust covers of vigorous and significant design. Moreover, 
the design on the cloth cover is equally attractive. Each book is 
illustrated by unique full-page coloured plates of great power, 
and with a unique method of getting very long perspectives. 
Additionally the actual typesetting, with some fine marginal draw- 
ings, is extremely good. These drawings are not only informative 
but they are also of considerable decorative value. Each book is 
a study of American life based upon scholarly research and upon 
actual experience. This is told in phrasing of beauty, and unfolds 
a story which holds the information together. These volumes 
are valuable as records, and they are especially good in the 
significant rhythm with which the whole field of Indian and 
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cowboy life is covered. If we were still in doubt as to whether 
these books were first class we should say, “‘ Turn to the glossary, 
and note how even children will be taught the first steps of scholar- 
ship attractively,” or “‘ Just look at these exquisite end-papers, 
which are picture maps of North America, attractively set out to 
bait children within the covers.” FE. WaALsH. 


Hutt, K., and Wuitiock, P. Escape to Persia. 
Illus. by P. Whitlock. 320 pp. 8x5}. Cape. 7/6 

The two young authors whose Far Distant Oxus enjoyed so 
great a success last year have written another story on the same 
lines with the same group of boys and girls, who spend another 
holiday in the same country. 

Perhaps the authors’ most valuable asset at this time is their 
youth, the fact of being contemporary with the people of whom 
they write. They see with the same eyes, talk the same language, 
share the same tastes and prejudices, and have very much the same 
views on what constitutes a good story. There is, therefore, a 
refreshingly authentic note to their whole achievement. There 
is little question, I think, of the success of this book with girls 
of ten to fourteen. It is exciting, with plenty of riding, camping 
out, and general jollity coupled with great activity. 

Young readers, unless they are apt to quote the opinions of 
their elders, are not likely to find fault with the breathless pace 
of the narrative. They probably will not notice the misuse 
of words, the descent from those high ideals of which the authors 
spoke in the preface to their earlier book, nor give more than a 
passing thought to the superfluous adjectives. 

Critically speaking, the pair have relaxed their standards 
rather to their own undoing; though in fairness one must 
admit that it may be necessary for them to do this if they are to 
develop the gift which they undoubtedly share. But it is a pity 
at this stage to embark on descriptions of scenery merely to give 
a grown-up effect, or to risk excursions into psychological 
analysis. 

Pamela Whitlock is responsible this time for all the pictures 
and produces quite a creditable muster with the same bold black 
line. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


James, G. John and Mary, Detectives. Illus. by 
Mary Gardiner. 283 pp. 7#%5. Muller ; 5/- 


John and Mary, home after their travels in Europe and the 
East, are comfortably settled again at Smockfarthing, their Granny’s 
farm in Berkshire, and their everyday adventures, part actual, 
part make-believe, are the ingredients of this very pleasant 
book. It is not a mystery story—the title belongs to the make- 
believe—though it is the result of a search for a missing sapphire, 
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and the sleuthing interest on the part of the children crops up 
throughout the book. 

John and Mary are very real children; their family and 
friends normal adults ; their adventures credible and indeed not 
unusual. The author succeeds in giving us a picture of everyday 
things and the reality of these daily events is the value of the book. 

Mary Gardiner’s line drawings are good and are an integral 
part of the book, which is very inviting in appearance and is well 
produced. 

H.J.B.W. 


Ketty, E. P. At the Sign of the Golden Compass. 


Illus. by R. Lufkin. 196 pp. 8}x6.Combridge —_7/- 

This is the adventures in Logjoe and Antwerp of young 
Godfrey Ingram, a printer’s apprentice. The story is well 
balanced and quite plausible. 

Apart from the general picture it gives of sixteenth century 
life in two great cities, it suggests very well the enthusiasm for 
and the danger of printing in those days. 

Most of the story centres around the establishment of 
Christopher Plantin, the famous Antwerp printer. The historical 
background is given in a completely natural way, making it 
altogether a most suitable book for older boys and girls. 


Lines, K. (Ed.). Stories for Girls. 616 pp. st x 54. 


Faber ‘ . . 7/6 

This volume of seories, reprinted from, various books, is a 
veritable treasure house. Of infinite variety, it contains nothing 
trifling or.inferior. There are twenty-eight stories by as many 
authors, among whom are W. de la Mare, Arthur Ransome, 
Eleanor Farjeon, Selma Lagerlof, Hugh Walpole, John Masefield, 
and Mazo de la Roche. Miss Lines is to be congratulated on 
her selection. 

The publisher states that the book is for girls up to sixteen 
or so, but actually there is no age limit to it. It will be equally at 
home on the shelves of the adult library and is as suitable for boys 
as for girls. 


H.J.B.W. 


Parton, E. Melissa Ann. Illus. by M. A. Lawson. 


224 pp. 83x54. Muller . ; ‘ 5/- 

This seoey of the New England of one hundred years ago is 
of the type that has a wide appeal among girls of nine to twelve, 
because they find in such stories familiar and understandable 
things and people. Even in these days of much freedom there 
are still many ways in which a small girl with the best of intentions 
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can get into mischief, and to read of other well-meaning children 
whose behaviour yet contrives to be “a little mixed ” provides 
a welcome solace. 

The character of Mitty is very well drawn. She is a decided 
but lovable and sympathetic child with inventiveness, many 
enthusiasms and a real desire to do the right thing. The weaker 
character of her friend Lucy is an excellent foil. The adults in the 
story are also well drawn, especially Grandmother Varley. 

Undoubtedly, Melissa Ann is among the best of this autumn’s 
books, and is especially welcome since, as we have said, it belongs 
to that small collection of books about homely things. 

E.S. 


Scates, C. Gay Company. Illus. by M. Leigh. 





188 pp. 82x53. Witherby , 6/- 

It is some years since Witherby’s published a book for child- 
ren and if Gay Company is a sample of what they intend doing in 
future we wish more power to their elbow. 

Gay Company attracts at sight with a striking-coloured dust 
jacket and a quick glance through the book shows the illustrations 
to be unusually good. 

With a good story to tell, Miss Scales can tell it with excellent 
effect. She has a gift for lively character drawing and a vivid 
sense of dramatic values. Her dialogue is apt and amusing, 
often racy; her presentation of ordinary events and situations 
original. The four stories in the book have a delightful spon- 
taneity, but are marred by the author’s apparent inability to 
finish at a suitable point. In the first story, for example, which is 
excellent up to the moment when George the Cat goes aboard 
a ship, at which incident the author might well have left him, 
she strives after higher flights of imagination and the very 
spontaneity which we appreciate in the earlier part ot the story 
makes this later striving the more obvious. The same criticism 
applies in lesser degree to each of the other tales. 

In spite of this shortcoming the book will be enjoyed. It is 
well above the average in quality and we shall welcome more 
work from this author. E.S. 


STREATFEILD, N. The Circus is Coming. Illus. by 





Steven Spurrier. 314 pp. 8x5}. Dent ' 6/- 


It seems ungenerous to qualify praise of this book that has 
so much in it that is new and lively and good, Yet it has one 
blemish that forces itself relentlessly on the attention of the 
reader, in spite of the goodness of the rest. This is the -uncon- 
vincing picture of Peter, one of the two children who ran away 
from Battersea to their circus uncle; two children presented as 
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I!lustration by Steven Spurrier from The Circus is Coming (Dent, 6/-). 


an ordinary, nice, sensible boy and girl, handicapped only by 
horribly false standards induced by the shoddy and pretentious 
background. In effect the author says to her reader, “ There, 
but for the grace of God go you!” And there I think she is 
wrong. Surely an ordinary boy at the age of twelve, escaping 
from the Behave-like-little-Lord-Bronedin atmosphere of the 
ex-lady’s-maid-to-a-Duchess-Aunt to the freedom of living in a 
caravan attached to a circus would throw discipline to the winds 
and crash through any amount of early training before breakfast, 
so to speak. But even after an appreciable time in the new 
environment he does not forget to wear his gloves. He has to 
remember that he need not, and he doesn’t seem to think it quite 
nice to do a real job of work out in the open. And when the 
circus girls call him Little Lord Fauntleroy (a jibe the reader 
cannot help echoing) he has to ask his sister what they mean ! 


The trouble is that the reader is thus prevented from identi- 
fying himself with the hero and so the temperature drops, 
crippling to some extent the really first class story of a summer’s 
tenting with Cobb’s Circus. 
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There are rapid, lively pictures of the life. Fhe men, the 
circus children and the animals all come to life under Miss 
Streatfeild’s witty pen. The grown-up characters are a grand 
group of people, moving and speaking with completely convinc- 
ing personalities, and even the animals appear as separate 
individuals, as distinct as we are ourselves in their tastes, and 
prejudices and whims. 

I cannot but admire wholeheartedly the shrewd and generous 
powers of observation, the wit and understanding which Miss 
Streatfeild has brought to this story and which, but for that 
tiresome flaw in the character of Peter, would certainly have 
made it the outstanding book of the season. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Urriry, A. Alustard, Pepper, and Salt. Allus. by 








G. Raverat. 230 pp. 8$%5}. Faber . ; 5/- 


This is a volume of stories, excellent for reading or telling 
to small children. Some of them are fairy tales, some magical 
and others domestic; but whatever she writes, Mrs. Uttley 
brings a deep knowledge and love of country things, and a 
memory alive with pictures of her own happy childhood and the 
echoes of old tales heard before a farmhouse fire. There is 
something unusual and refreshing in all her stories and her best 
work is up to a high standard. When she falls short of it, she 
fails not in ideas, but in the working out and polishing. 

In this book one or two stories read as though they had 
been put down to catch the main idea before it vanished and had 
never received final revision and shaping. On talking to her I 
found that this was so owing to a misunderstanding between 
herself and her publishers. I was glad of the explanation because 
it cleared the author of any suspicion of not bothering to put her 
best work into a book for children. 


I particularly liked the last story in the book, Dame Get Up 
and Bake Your Pies, which is delightful for its happy, contented 
atmosphere and the warm glow of satisfaction given by the 
unexpected good fortune which befalls the poor family. I liked, 
too, The Spice Woman, which moves with the grace and precision 
of a gay formal dance. It could surely make a particularly charm- 
ing play either with words or for miming ? The Frolic of the 
Wind is again quite different; a gay piece of fun which took at 
least one reader back to the hilarity of windy days in her own 


childhood. 


Gwen Raverat has done delightful chapter headings. which 
are all the illustration the book needs. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 
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WHEELER, B., and Purpy, C. L. Aly Brother was 
Mozart. Illus. 145 pp. 8%x53. Murray . 6/- 

Mozart’s sister, Baroness Sonnenberg, nearing the close of 
her own life, finds in a young music-loving pupil, Petro, a 
sympathetic listener to whom on successive visits, in the intervals 
of his own musical studies, she relates the story of her famous 
brother’s life. As biography for readers of fourteen and upwards 
this is an unusually good book, informed throughout by sym- 
pathy and understanding, gaining an added poignancy from the 
partisanship ot the frail old lady, whose character and personality 
are also clearly revealed. 

The story is a chronological whole but throughout the 
incidents are interwoven with Mozart’s musical compositions, 
many motifs from which are introduced. There is in the telling 
a grace and delicacy, an alternatfon of gaiety and melancholy, 
which provide a perfect setting for the subject. The life of the 
times, particularly as it affects the position held by musicians, 
forms a solid background, but the essence of Mozart himself 
pervades every page, giving the reader a feeling of personal 
acquaintance and understanding which is the real test of a good 
biography. 





E.S. 
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Illustration by G. Raverat from Mustard, Pepper and Salt (Faber, 5/-). 




















Tales of Adventure 


LIFEBOATMEN, actually telling you of their most 
exciting rescues! Round the British coast travelled Gerda 
Shairer and Egon Jameson, persuading shy heroes to talk. 
The result is Heroes of British Lifeboats (75. Gd. net). 
You'll meet Henry Blogg, of Cromer, who does not know 
how many people he has saved ; Richard Stephens, of the 
Lizard boat, who always wears a green hat; Mrs. Amelia 
Johnson, heroine of Gorleston ; and many others. This 
vivid book for older boys and girls has interesting photo- 
graphs. 


TRAVELLERS. You've all heard of Livingstone and 
Stanley. But do you know of other explorers of the 19th 
century such as Oswell, the big-game hunter ; Lord Milton, 
who nearly starved to death in the Rockies; Joshua 
Slocum, who sailed round the world in a tiny boat; and 
Guinnard, who was captured and enslaved by Patagonians ? 
T. C. Bridges tells of these and other intrepid men in 
Heroes of Forgotten Adventure (75. 6d. net). 


CAPTURING WILD ANIMALS. Frank Buck is world- 
famous for his work for Zoos. In On Jungle Trails (6s. net) 
he tells of his adventures in Far Eastern jungles. This is a 
thrilling book with thrilling photographs and it is a Junior 
Book Club Recommendation. 


AFRICAN STORIES. A largely autobiographical book is 
Adventures of a Prodigal, by Edward Sutton (55 net), about 
a boy’s experiences in Kenya. And our old friend Trooper 
Useless (you remember the Children’s Hour broadcasts ?) 
appears again in L. Patrick Greene’s Not so Useless (55. net). 


HARRAP BOOKS 














THE ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


The Petersham Books 


OF THINGS EARTH’S BIBLE 
TRANSPORT WE USE TREASURES STORIES 
* . * e 
SHIPS HOUSES GOLD MOSES 
vHER CLOTHES . 36 
be HEELS FOOD COAL JOSEPH 
AIRCRAFT ‘TRANSPORT- OIL RUTH 
TRAINS ATION IRON & STEEL DAVID 


By Maup AND MisKA PETERSHAM 


I/lustrated thronehout in colour by the authors. 
16 volumes 


net 2/ 6 each 


Some Press Opinions : 


The Morning Post. ‘Among the best books of the 
year I must mention the remarkable, gay, infor- 
mative Petersham books, beautifully done, 
admirably printed.’ 

Derek McCulloch in the Daily Telegraph. ‘ There 
is great merit in all these stories, in that they are 
not dull text-books, but lively colourful exposi- 
tions. Buy these books in a group—they are 
good value.’ 

The Junior Bookshelf. ‘The Petersham Story 
Books are a series that enjoy immense popularity 
in America. They deserve success.’ 

Scotsman. * They convey useful information in 
a highly attractive form .. . the illustrations 
are beautifully reproduced.’ 


Prospectus available from the publishers 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 


1c-13 BEDFORD STREET - LONDON, W.C.2 
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Shorter Notices 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN. 


BeistLe, A. S. Mr. Heinie. Ulbas. by M. A. Beistle. 
32 pp. 96}. Oblong bds. Harrap. . , 2/6 


A dachshund is amusing at all times, at least to English eves, 
and with amusing facial expression and doggy antics added to 
that Mr. Heinie could not fail to make an instant appeal when he 
appears in brightly coloured pictures. 


Beskow, E., and WarsurG, A. Aly Rainy Dy Book. 
Illus. 92 pp. 8$x5%. Harrap . ; 2/6 


This book colleen a number of useful activities into small 
compass, and since everything in it can be made with the simplest 
materials and tools it should serve a very useful purpose. It will 
be welcomed by parents who camp with small children and find 
difficulty in taking sufficient toys, etc., to keep them occupied on 
rainy days. 


Darwin, B.. Oboli, Boboli and Little Joboli. (lus. 
by E. Darwin. 79 pp. 10x73. Country Life 5/- 
A matter-of-fact style, and a close connection between 
fantasy and familiar reality mark these five stories. Although 
there are dragons and witches they have no horrors and the 
stories are suitable for bedtime material for 5 to 8-year-olds. 
The line drawings have humour and character and the coloured 
lithographs an old-fashioned flavour which is pleasing. 


Frack, M. What To Do About Molly. Ulas. by the 


author. 32 pp. 938. Oblong boards. Lane 3/6 

This picture-story book of a little girl who caught a big 
fish is not up to the standard of the Angus books by this author, 
but its large coloured pages will appeal to children ot about seven. 


FarjeEoN, E. One Foot in Fairyland. 286 pp. 
8x5. M. Joseph. ‘ 7/6 

All the stories in this collection have previously appeared 
elsewhere and many of them will be already familiar to librarians. 
We must be grateful to the publisher, however, for giving them 
to us in a more accessible form. 

The stories are divided into groups ; fairy stories ; stories 
which are a mixture of the real and the fantastic; and stories 
from which the supernatural is entirely absent. The volume is 
attractively produced and apart from its value to libraries makes an 
ideal gift for the more imaginative child. 
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Garrett, G. M. The Singing Rabbit. Illus. by C. 

Englefield. 122 pp. 6$4. Methuen ‘ 3/6 

A collection of nonsense and fairy stories reminiscent of the 
work of Rose Fyleman. Some of them have a folk-tale quality, 
and one at least has a real beauty of thought. They read aloud 
very well (some have been broadcast) and they appeal to children 
from six to eight. The drawings by Cicely Englefield are com- 
petent but they lack the subtlety of this artist’s wood engravings. 
The format of the book is poor. 


Gurr, N. S. Animal Tales for Ann. Illus. by J. 
Sharp. 95 pp. 7454. Harrap . , , 2/6 


“Ann, silent for a moment, gave the most tremendous sigh 
and said, ‘ What a perfectly lovely story’”! And this is just 
the reader’s reaction to this little book of nine animal tales. Young 
Ann is the presiding genius of the book, and Uncle Lex, who 
carries on rather wonderful one-sided conversations with the 
Zoo animals, is a grand storyteller. The stories are excellent and 
the silhouettes and drawings generously scattered throughout 
the text complete a really “ perfectly lovely” book. For ages 
eight to ten. 


Hare, EK. Orlando the Marmalade Cat. Illus. by 


the author. 14410}. Bds. Country Life . 6/- 

This riot of colour is likely to appeal to very young readers. 
The story is of a cat who takes her kittens on a camping holiday, 
but the story is subservient to the large lithographed pictures in 
which orange, purple, green and yellow are splashed about the 
pages showing amusing details of the camp activities. 

The colour, delightful cat pictures, fascinating detail and 
humour will more than compensate for a marked indifference to 
the laws of composition. 


Lipe, A. A. Yinka-Tu the Yak. Illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. 63 pp. 118. Country Life . : 6/- 

This is a tale of a little boy of Tibet and his companion, a 
young yak. Sifan raised the yak himself and with his help saved a 
man from drowning and later carried an important message to 
the Monastery of Mobasa. Alert teachers should see the 
value of this book as material to supplement their geography. 

The illustrations by Kurt Weise are important. This 
prolific artist is never more at ease than when drawing pictures 
of China and other parts of Asia where he lived for some years. 
In this book we have fine coloured lithographs that assist materially 


in emphasising the action of the story. For readers of eight to 
ten. 
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McGreaL, W. First Friends: a picture book of 


photographs for babies. (llus. 8%>8. Oxford 3/6 

A good example of a baby’s first book made by a photo- 
grapher who is an artist in his craft. Intended for children of 
from one to three it consists of twenty-two photographs of 
everyday things that will be familiar to every child. The under- 
lying idea of the book is sound and that the idea is translated into 
such excellent photographs is the book’s claim to consideration. 


Martin, D. Little Lamb. Illus. by Lilly Somppi. 





31 pp. 107%. Oblong. Collins 5/- 

This very charming picture book will rank among the 
autumn’s favourites. It is the story of a lamb who shed his 
fleece and went seeking a new one. It is very simply told and 
there is just enough text to balance the full-page coloured pictures, 
Which are mainly enjoyable for the lovely drawings of the lamb. 

The production of the book is of a high standard, being 
carefully designed with an attractive type and a reinforced binding. 


Perkins, L. F. Lhe Indian Twins. WU lus. nl pp. 


8x54. Cape . , 3/6 

The ten previous volumes of the Twins series have enjoyed 
a steady popularity which they deserve, because this is the only 
series that has succeeded in giving an idea of foreign countries 
in a manner that combines information on everyday life with an 
interesting story. 

The Indian Twins is no exception. It shows us a family of 
North American Indians in their daily life of hunting, cooking, 
and travelling to the maple sugar groves for the summer. It 
shows the development, in a small boy, of the tribal virtues of 
courage and efficient hunting for food. The ever-present danger 
of attack by hostile tribes is considered, and a skirmish with one 
such tribe is merely a small event in the book as it possibly was in 
actual life. 


PeTeRSHAM, M. and M. The Story Book of W heels. 








The Story Book of Aircraft. 
Illus. by the authors. 32 pp. 8x8. Dent . 2/6 
each 

Two additions to this uniformly attractive series. The 
Story Book of Wheels ranges from the days of log-rolling, through 
the periods of chariots, early wagons, carts, coaches and bicycles to 
the present day trains and cars. The aircraft volume describes 
early and legendary attempts by man to master the air, balloons, 
dirigibles, and the development of the aeroplane. 





Laugh Another Day 


Written and illustrated by 
M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


Here is another wholly delightful book of stories and verses by the author of the 
popular Laughing Hour. Children will love to meet the quaint woodland folk whose 
frolics and misadventures are gaily chronicled and superbly illustrated in these 
pages. The most charming gift book of the season. 5,5. 


The Plain Animal 


Written and illustrated by 
SYLVIA ROGERS 


The Diverting Adventures of an Animal who was Much Too Large and Much Too 
Ugly, but who proved in the end that Handsome Is as Handsome Does. 25. 6d. 


Little Black Spillikins The Little Wooden Heads 
MADELEINE COLLIER 


The Adventures of 


Chimpan Comes to Stay Kwaku FF. F. POTTER anp 
HAROLD COOPER 


ADDIE FRANKLIN 


ISOBEL ST. VINCENT 
Adventure at the Dial 


The Kites That Flew House RUTH COBB 
into the Moon London Fairy Tales 
KATHLEEN MONYPENNY GEORGE F. VALE 


Each, fully illustrated, 25. 6d. 
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Seers, H.W. Lucky Peter. Mlus. 95 pp. 5473. 
Harrap ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 2/6 


Very simple in thought and presentation, this story of a 
little boy whose efforts to find the goose that lays the golden 
eggs or to dig through the earth in order to find gold in Australia 
are prompted by a wish to help his mother, is the sort of thing 
that children of seven or eight will enjoy. There is, however, a 
quite surprising and unnecessary climax when Peter casually 
comes upon real treasure in the shape of ancient gold coins 
embedded in a lump of clay. 


Topp, B. E. More About Worzel Gummidge. (lus. 
138 pp. 745. Burns Oates ; : ' 3/6 


The adventures of this sulky scarecrow are things to look 
forward to and this third volume of them is no less entertaining 
than its predecessors. His impersonation of Lady Piddingfold 
at the opening of a bazaar and his feat of horsemanship at a 
circus are especially delightful. His two young friends, John 
and Susan, spend a night with him and the other scarcecrows 
and share their breakfast on the village rubbish heap. Mrs. Todd 
succeeds in investing Gummidge with a very definite personality 
and his amusing turns of speech will be enjoyed by all children. 


Tozer, K. Alumfe’s Magic Box. Illus. by the 
author. 221 pp. 8$x5%$. Murray ; 5/- 


In every nursery there are certain characters from books 
who occupy a position of affection which is additional to their 
actual bookish adventures. The chief of these is Peter Rabbit. 
Winnie the Pooh joined the party and Mumfie has been welcomed 
at first with a little reserve, but now, able each year to report 
fresh adventures, an honoured and envied member of the Toy 
Cupboard Club. 


In Mumfie’s Magic Box this little toy elephant exhibits his 
usual characteristics of bravery and enterprise ; Scarecrow appears 
again in his rdle of protector and rescuer, and the two friends 
attain honour when they are instrumental in recovering the 
Professor’s magic box which has been stolen. We meet goblins, 
(particularly the fat little Alfie), dreams, nightlights, Mr. Moon and 
the lovely lady Night, all in a world of fantasy that has humour 
also, and all these delightful adventures arise from the strange 
discovery of a very pink, very peculiar piglet that had a pair of 
little blue wings. The author’s illustrations are a joy in them- 
selves. 
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TURNER, JOHN H. Bear, Mouse, and Waterbeetle. 
Illus. by Warwick Lendon. 217 PP. 74 X 5. 
Methuen ; 6/- 
A story for children from seven to nine years of age, con- 
vincingly told, in which the animals behave as human beings. 
The central figure is Henry Bear, whose simplicity and directness 
of character should make a strong appeal to children. His 
particular friends are Mouse (good at sports for his size) and 
Waterbeetle, who is able to retire to the bottom of his pan of 
water whenever he is bored by his lessons. Squirrel, whose con- 
juring tricks with nuts always work out to his own advantage, 
darts in and out of the pages a good deal, and benign old Mr. 
Alligator and a number of strangely assorted animals make their 
appearances. Such events as Ostrich College School Sports, 
a concert in aid of the Animals, Cottage Hospital and Henry 
Bear’s visit to Lady Panther are described with humour. 


TREASE, GopFReEY. The Dragon Who Was Different. 
64 pp. 735. Muller . : 2/6 


Four lively, concise and colourful little plays, offering 
splendid opportunities for juniors. Two are for small casts, 
two for unlimited numbers. All have the necessary blend of 
fantasy and reality. The New Bird is a little masterpiece of 
characterisation, and could be effectively used as a “ peace play.” 


Wess, CLIFFORD. <Aximals from Everywhere. 61 pp. 
11 <9. Cloth back. Warne . , 5/- 
This is a picture book of animals wild and domestic with 
brief text accompanying the pictures. There are twenty-nine of 
these of which twelve are in colours. As in all the work of this 
artist the pictures have a delicate grace, vigour and movement 
and a touch of humour. 


Wuite, G. Laayird, Ladybird. Illus. by the 


author. 29 pp. 11} 7%. Cloth back. Murray 5/- 

Here is a version of the old rhyme “ Ladybird, ladybird, 
fly away home.” It is illustrated with pictures in simple line and 
bright red and yellow that have an unusual freshness and 
originality. Their homeliness and their interesting details will 
be sure of a welcome, particularly from girls. 


Woop, E. Pedro’s Coconut Skates. (lus. 192 pp. 
7354. Combridge ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 6, - 
A gay little book for five to eight-year-olds about a small 
boy in the Philippine Islands. He goes with his Uncle Manuel, 
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in a cart pulled by a water-buffalo called Domingo, to live with 
the Uncle’s family in a little Filippino village, where eventually 
he is able to find a house made of palm, complete with mango 
and banana tree, for his much-loved grandmother. Uncle 
Manuel is irresponsible and good natured, Pedro is inquisitive 
and resourceful. His cousins are cheerful girls, and the story is 
cheerful, improbable, and likely to appeal strongly to the lively 
and irresponsible young. 


Yuta. Big and Littl. Illus. 59 pp. 107}. 
Country Life ‘ ‘ 3/6 


Twenty-eight excellent photographs of animals, wild and 
domestic, each with a page of descriptive text. The pictures 
represent most careful observation and are very lifelike. 

The use of the camera in making books for young children 
seems to be on the increase and the present volume is an example 
of one of the directions in which it can be most legitimately used. 


For Readers from 10 to 14 


BEATTY, JOHN. Swords in the Dawn. Illus. 223 pp. 
8x5. Harrap . : ; 5/- 
This is the story of Hengist and Horsa told as fiction, but, 
as the author says, “the central plot, the characters, and the 
descriptions are all based on facts as revealed by literature, history, 
archxology, and geography.” The main incidents are derived 
chiefly from the “ Finnsburg Fragment ” and the “ Finnsburg 
Episode ” in Beowulf. "The story is well told with force and 
conviction; its exciting adventurous spirit should especially 
appeal to boys. It is particularly suitable for the school library. 
The interesting illustrations are by Henry C. Pitz. 


Best, B. Tal of the Four Tribes. Illus. by Erick 
Berry. 253 pp. 8x54. Blackwell ; : 5/- 


This adventure story is well above the average standard. 
Tal is a native boy of mysterious parentage in a West African 
village, and he becomes the pupil of a wise old man, the Master of 
the secret cult of the four tribes of the region. The story of the 
coming of the white man, and the events which lead Tal to be 
Chief of the four tribes, should appeal to most boys over twelve. 
The author weaves into the story some interesting glimpses of 
native life and thought, and the illustrations are effective. 




















THE JUNIOR COUNTRY LIFE LIBRARY 


A new series of tried favourites which are in reality a new type of book for 
boys and girls, because they are all concerned with outdoor interests, and 
all illustrated by artists who have special knowledge of their subject. They 
are specially recommended for reading and prizes and for the junior 


departments of libraries. 


Uniform size, F’cap Ato. 


3s. 6d. net per volume, by post 4s. 


HILDEBRAND. 
By JoHN THORBURN. 
Illustrated by “ The Wag.” 


THREE’S COMPANY. 
By JoHN THORBURN. 
Illustrated by Arnrid Johnston. 


CHARLIE THE FOX. 
By Major JoHN BuDDEN 
illustrated by G. D. Armour. 


BRONCHO. 
By RicHarpD BALL. 
Drawings by G. D. Armour. 


PHARI. 
By M. E. BuckKINGHAM. 
Illustrated by K. F. Barker. 


ON’Y TONY. 
By BRENDA E. SPENDER. 
Illustrated by Barbara Turner. 


ARGH : The Tale of a Tiger. 
By M. E. BUCKINGHAM. 
Illustrated by Maurice Tulloch. 


MOCK UNCLE. 
By Brenpa E. SPENDER. 
Illustrated by J. H. Dowd. 


ON’Y TONY’S CIRCUS. 
By BRENDA E. SPENDER. 
Illustrated by Barbara Turner. 


THE PONIES GF BUNTS: 
and the Adventures of the 
Children who rode them. 
By MARJORIE MArRy OLIVER 
and Eva Ducat. 

Illustrated with snapshots from Jenefer’s 
Camera. 


SEA PONIES. 
By MarjJoRIE MARY OLIVER 
and Eva Ducat. 


THE WHITE CAMEL: A 
Story of Arabia. 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTs. 
Illustrated by Sheik Ahmed. 





SPIDER DOG. 

By PRIMROSE CUMMING (author 
of “ Doney ’’). 

With illustrations by Barbara Turner. 


LITTLE LASS. 
By GARLAND BULLIVANT. 
Illustrated by Frank Hart. 


DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 
By- K. D. Nason. 
Illustrated by C. G. C. Foster. 


HIMSELF. 
By K. F. Barker. 


Illustrated by the Author. 


GOLDEN KNIGHT. 
By HERMIONE RATLIFFE. 
Illustrated by Barbara Turner. 


DAVID’S NEW WORLD. 
By VERNON STOKES and 
CYNTHIA HARNETT. 


RIDERS OF TO-MORROW. 
By Captain J. E. Hance 
Illustrated by Robert Bartlett. 


MR. HORSE’S NEW SHOES 
By MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
Illustrated by M. R. Caird. 


ON’Y TONY AND THE 
DRAGON. 

By BRENDA E. SPENDER. 
Illustrated by Barbara Turner. 


JANET AND FELICITY : 
The Young Horsebreakers. 
By “ GoLpDEN GorsE.”’ 

Illustrated by Anne Bullen. 


WAYS OF THE VELD 
DWELLERS. 
By H. W. LonGpeEN. 


Illustrated by Erna P.nner. 


CHAMPION : The Story ofa 
Bull Terrier. 

By K. I. BARKER 

Illustrated by the Author. 


20, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Butiivant, G. Fortune’s Foal. IMllus. by ‘Anne 


Bullen. 107 pp. 836}. Country Life . 5/- 


Among the flood of books about horses Fortune’s Foal 
stands out because the characters in it have life; the story is 
interesting and the pony achieves his ultimate success after a 
number of failures that are natural enough. Most books of this 
type have an appeal almost exclusively for those fortunate 
children who own a pony or at least do a certain amount of 
riding. Fortune’s Foa/ will be read much more widely. 


Carter, C. C., AND BRENTNALL, H. C. Man the 


World Over. Illus. 508 pp. 735. Blackwell 8/6 


Here is a comprehensive geographical survey of the world 
very attractively and interestingly set out. Commencing with 
Australasia and the Pacific, and including stories of discovery, 
one is brought by easy stages to the British Isles. Each chapter 
is clearly and simply written, and illustrated by fine photographs. 
The informative marginal drawings will make it most enjoyable 
for those younger readers who want to know more about the 
world than is covered by their immediate geography syllabus. 


Seniors, too, would find it useful for revision before final 
school examinations. The numerous sketches and maps give full 
details of rainfall, cultivation, stock, race, etc., relating to the 
most important districts in each continent. 


The work is to be highly commended’ for continually 
keeping in mind the human element in geography. 


CHAFFEE, A. Wandy Wins. Illus. by D. L. Mays. 


171 pp. 7%%54. Murray . : i ‘ 5/- 

The further adventures of Wandy the Dartmoor pony are 
likely to please all children who are fond of animal stories. High 
spirited and sensitive, Wandy responds to good treatment and 
resents harshness and stupid handling. Interwoven with his 
appearance as a racehorse, his disappearance and final return home, 
is much information on the proper care and treatment of a pony, 
which will be useful to the child who is lucky enough to possess 
one. 


CuicHEsTeR, H. The Mystery Man of the Tower. 


Illus. 124 pp. 7}%5. Burns Oates . ; 3/6 

This is a mystery story of which the ingredients are a boy’s 
camp, a man who spends his days in an old tower and his nights 
digging in the ruins of a monastery, an unprepossessing old man 
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of evil repute, blackmailers, hidden wealth and a secret passage. 


There are no great thrills and no incredible adventures. 
The plot is developed fairly well but the approach to a climax 
is less convincing. Although not a book of any great merit it is 
out of the rut of boys’ thrillers because it has individuality, is 
fairly well written and the dialogue is convincing. 


Cornwa.uis-West, G. Us Dogs. Illus. by K. F. 


Barker. 119 pp. 84x 63?. Country Life 6/- 


This is Sambo, the Labrador’s autobiography. It is con- 
vincing, understanding and not at all sentimental. All the 
episodes are true, and are skilfully knitted together to make an 
absorbing, continuous story. Practically every breed of dog is 
introduced in a natural way as Sambo meets them in the course 
of his long life. It is a dog’s world that is presented; human 
beings are seen—and judged—through doggy eyes. Subtle 
suggestions on how to feed, train and love dogs are interpolated. 
A sporting book, exhaling clean cold country air, it is full of 
ordinary and red-letter-day adventures. It is further enhanced 
by the fine full-page drawings. 
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A Superb Omnibus 
Stories for Girls 


Stories for Girls is designed to provide attractive 
and varied reading for girls up to the age of 
sixteen or so. The stories have been carefully 
chosen and each is worthy of the high reputation 
of the writer. When authors such as Hugh 
Walpole, Lord Dunsany, Arthur Ransome, Selma 
Lagerlof, Henry Williamson, Naomi Mitchison, 
Mazo de la Roche, John Masefield, Walter de la 
Mare, A. E. Coppard, T. F. W. Hickey, Ella 
Young, Carola Oman, ‘Q’ (Sir A. Quiller 
Couch), Cornelia Meigs, etc., etc., give of their 
best the result is a volume girls of any age will 
find it almost impossible to resist. 





Large croun 8vo. Over 500 pages. 75. 6d. 
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Farjeon, J. J. The Compleat Savnggher. Illus. by 


Jack Matthew. 320 pp. 83x54. Harrap . 10/6 


Mr. Farjeon has read a great deal about smugglers, and 
though he throws the romantic spotlight on to certain figures, 
the fraternity as a whole emerges in no very favourable light and 
their benefit to the community, though undeniable, seems to be 
no more than self-justification. 


The canvas of this interesting book is fairly large. The 
history of smuggling in this country is painted from the “‘owlers,” 
who smuggled wool out of this country in the thirteenth century, 
to the ladies who get past the Customs officers of to-day with 
contraband silk lingerie. There is a most interesting account of 
the exploits of Louis Mandrin in France before the Revolution, 
chapters on rum-running and illicit slave trading in America, 
and on smuggling across the Pyrenees. 


The most famous smugglers are given detailed attention 
and the whole subject is made interesting. Jack Matthew’s 
excellent illustrations deserve a word of praise. 


Freuron, S. The Grey Hare. Illus. 216 pp. 


74 54. Arrowsmith : , ; : 5/- 


This is the story of the life of a hare. Every page is full of 
interest and is so phrased as to hold attention throughout. Josse, 
a baby hare, gets his experience of life through contacts with 
other animals, birds and men. Each chapter introduces an 
episode with one of these, and shows how by courage and 
resourcefulness he wins through to mating time. 


The book’s pleasant illustrations are at one with the intensely 
interesting story, making it very suitable for any young person 
with an interest in wild life and nature study. 


FiscHerR, M. Red Feather. Illus. by Davine. 


I5i pp. 735. Routledge ‘ ‘ 5/- 


It seems a pity that a finer, more spacious dress has not 
been chosen for this fairy tale that enfolds so much fairy presence, 
moon-rays and magic. It is the story of Rosemary who dwelt 
in the sculleries of the Fairy Queen’s palace, who wasn’t quite 
sure whether she were mortal or fairy, and who got every Thurs- 
day half-day off—when just ev erything happened—from visiting 
Half-Way Land via the Hollow Oak, continually being helped by 
Red Feather the fairy boy, not to mention Abracadabra the 
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Vanishing Cat, to discovering she really did “ belong ” to Fairy- 
land. Here is a story that will charm every lover of fairy imagery. 
For ages eight to eleven. 


Hear, E. Furlong Farm. Mllus. by Maurice Wilson. 


126 pp. 8% 68. Country Life. ‘ 7/6 

This book is peopagnada on behalf of Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
but it is none the less welcome for that. There are very few books 
that have farm life for a background. Fur/ong Farm takes a little 
time to get into its stride, but livens up towards the middle of 
the book and gives a good deal of information on modern farming 
in the course of a fairly interesting story. 

The illustrations, which appear to have been reproduced 
by the gravure process, are good and are a welcome change from 
the often ineffectual pencil drawings that have been a feature 
of Country Life books for children. For readers from eleven to 
fourteen. 


Hocc, G. Explorers Awheel. IUllus. by Molly 


Haigh. 298 pp. 84x54. Nelson , 5/- 

A cheerful, vigorous story about four children w ho set out 
with an uncle on a cycling tour through south-west England. 
The dialogue is sometimes a little too “hearty” perhaps, but 
on the whole this is a natural and interesting account of children 
“ doing things,” which we welcome. 

Sketch maps in the text and end papers illustrate the route 
and camping sites, but the other illustrations are disappointing. 
For children of about ten and over. 


Hunter, N. Larky Legends. Illus. by J. Arnold. 


220 pp. 836%. Lane , . ‘ , 6/- 
The creator of Protessor Branestawm gives us here a volume 
of similar humour. The stories are in the modern manner, the 
fairy stories burlesqued, the kings and queens very fallible, not 
to say stupid people. Plentiful use of alliteration, word play, 
pompous titles and a good sprinkling of modern slang should 
me a sure appeal to boys who would never dream of reading 
“ fairy tale,” but who enjoy a slap-stick comedy. Like all 
eo 2 stories, these are best read aloud. The illustrations are 
in keeping with the spirit of the text. 


HuxraBie, G. Little Pink Crystals. Illus. by the 
author. 154 pp. 847. Lane . ‘ ‘ 6/- 
In spite of a coneelien laboured beginning introducing 
the children, Freda and Giles, to the Land of the Past through the 
Pink Crystals labelled “Time is yours,” the author presents a 
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very readable “‘ magic story” that becomes absorbing in the 
second half. Once over the border into Giant-haunted Cornwall, 
the children have almost nightmarish adventures before returning 
to the boundary stone of safety. Their capture by the villainous 
Tregareth, their escape, being kidnapped by Yardell for his 
circus, their exciting training as riders of the Magic Cat that 

‘ had drunk of giant’s blood, and their final escape hotly pursued 
by horsemen and dogs, make thrilling reading for the not too 
sensitive child. For ages nine to twelve. 


Jounson, W. W. So This Is Music. Illus. 195 pp. 
745. Pitman : ; ; ‘ : 3/6 

This is a commendable effort to provide a simple introduction 
to the appreciation of great music. 

It describes the appearance and functions of the orchestral 
instruments both of to-day and the past and the author stresses 
the desirability of handling as many of them as possible. He then 
discusses the essential structure of various forms of music, and 
works which form examples of the points elucidated are men- 
tioned. The remaining chapters are brief introductions to famous 
composers from Purcell to Elgar. Modern music receives 
attention and an attempt is made to give some insight into its 
peculiar characteristics. 

In a small compass this book gives an amazing amount of 
information which is presented in an interesting and informal 
manner. 


KeLLoGcG, C. The Girl who Ruled a Kingdom. Illus. 
8x5. Appleton. ; ‘ es 5/- 
A historical tale for older girls evidently founded on con- 
siderable research on the part of the author. The heroine is 
Jadwiga, the young Hungarian princess who was elected Queen 
of Poland and who, through her marriage to Jagiello, brought 
the last Pagan country in Europe, Lithuania, into Christendom in 
the fourteenth century. The vivid mediaeval scene is well 
depicted in this story of Jadwiga’s girlhood. 


McGrecor, R. J. The Dragon and the Mosquito. 
Illus. by Frank Rogers. 84 pp. 745. Burns 
oO a . ° . . 2/6 


The stories in this book show Mr. McGregor in a new field. 
They are nonsense stories, most of which seems to have been 
inspired by Lamb’s essay on the origin of roast pork. They have 
an originality that is delightfully surprising, particularly Hi Toh 
the Dreamer who was the first glider. This story has a very 
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Time and Tide Children’s Choice 


GAY COMPANY 


By 
CATHERINE 
SCALES 


With many drawings 
in colour and pencil by 
MOUBRAY LEIGH. 


6 /- net 





** Regarded by many authorities as one of the most outstanding 
children’s books in recent years.’’—Smith’s Trade Circular. 


“* Text and illustrations agree so well that the result is sure to be 
irresistible.’’—Birmingham Daily Mail. 


** Quite a ‘ special’ book.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 
** Will enchant young children.’’—Daily Dispatch. 


“*It would be difficult to say whether author or artist is the more 
winning. Both are a real joy.’’—Irish Independent. 





BRED IN THE BONE 


BY SHIRLEY FAULKNER-HORNE 


Illustrated. 6/- net 


** A gay, charming story about a little girl and her pony. | commend 
it to the young riding enthusiasts of to-day.’’—CAPT. J. E. HANCE 
in his Foreword. 


**The story of Cherry and her pony, culminating in their joint 
triumph at Olympia, is delightfully told.”’—Birmingham Daily Mail. 
‘* The illustrations by Peter Biegel are drawn with real charm.”’"— 
Edinburgh Evening News. 
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effective climax. Not all the stories are of this type, however ; 
if they were they might lose their attraction through too great a 
similarity. They are all humorous and should be popular among 
readers of nine and ten. 


MANNING-SANDERS, R. Children by the Sea. Illus. 

by Mary Shepard. 327 pp. 84x54. Collins. 7/6 
Rebecca, a child of thirteen, tells the story of her adventures 

in Cornwall with her brother and two cousins. There is rather 

too much sophistication about her narrative which tends to make 

all its invention and humour unconvincing. If the children in 

this story had been really living characters, this could have been 

an excellent and entertaining book. 


Norton, A. Ralestone Luck. Illus. 296 pp. 

7254. Appleton . , : . 6/- 

A thrilling and modern adventure story for boys and girls 
of eleven to fourteen. It begins well, arousing immediate interest 
and the plot is unfolded with mounting excitement. It is con- 
cerned with the exploration of an ancestral home which is found 
to have secret rooms and a buried treasure. There are also 
imposters of the gangster type. 

A slight romance, inserted, one feels, with an eye to the young 
female reader, adds nothing to the story. 

On the whole a good specimen of its type, this book is 
likely to be popular. 


Peacn, L. pu GarDE. Famous Men of Britain. (lus. 

by Evelyn Simpson. 112 pp. 7$X5. Pitman 1/8 

A worthy addition to the author’s well-known series of 
historical plays. Cromwell, Clive, Sheridan, Nelson and 
Livingstone are the famous Englishmen round whom the plays 
are centred. They are especially suitable for performance by 
senior boys, demanding strong, sincere acting and vigorous 
production. Sheridan would make an amusing introduction to a 
school performance of The Réva/s. R.V. 


RicHarps, J. M. High Street. Illus. by E. Ravilious. 
101 pp. 9X6. Boards. Country Life . ‘ 7/6 


From the point of view of production and illustration this is 
a distinguished book, and I imagine its chief sale will be among 
admirers of the work of Ravilious. It consists of twenty-four 
extremely interesting lithographs in colour representing actual 
shop windows in London and elsewhere. The text describes the 
shops, what is sold in them, and interesting points about these 
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goods. These descriptions are written in a style so carefully 
straightforward and economical in words that they suffer a little 
from monotony. On the other hand, I am sure that neither 
child nor grown-up wii! fail to find the pictures full of interest. 


SKELTON, C. Riding West. Illus. 196 pp. 84x 54. 
Oxford . - : ’ : ; ; 5/- 


In the United States, during the years 1860-62, the “ Pony 
Express” linked up the last existing railroad station at St. 
Joseph, Iowa, with the far distant township of San Francisco 
on the Californian coast, a distance of some 1,500 miles. Those 
who “ rode west” on it, carrying despatches of importance for 
which coach and covered wagon were too slow, met with hard- 
ships and dangers of every kind—assault by Red Indians, hold- 
ups by outlaws, drought, blizzard, the ardours of riding seventy- 
five miles at a stretch over wild country. Réding West tells 
the story of two lads who were relay-riders for this Pony mail. 
It is based on actual records and is a vigorous, swift-moving 
narrative, with plenty of excitement and incident and few frills. 
Very good for the adventurous-minded aged about nine or ten 
upwards. 


Witson, THEODORE Wixson. Through the Bible. 


Illus. 602 pp. 9x6. Collins . . . . 7/6 


This is a very successful presentation of the Bible in a 
form which will appeal to any young person over ten years of 
age. The chief incidents and stories are narrated, sometimes 
in biblical language, sometimes in the author’s own words, and 
sometimes in both. The order of the Authorised Version is 
maintained except where history dictates otherwise, the various 
versions recounted in different books are taken into account, 
and the whole connected up in such a way that it reads as one 
continuous story. An excellent summary of the way the Bible 
came about is given by James More. There are thirty-three 
coloured illustrations by H. M. and C. E. Brock, and as many 
half-tone plates. 
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Yates, E. High Holiday. 250 pp. 8x6. Black 2/6 

In this unusual book a boy and his sister are taken by their 
Uncle Tony for a holiday in Switzerland. The pair do various 
smallish climbs and finally work up to the height of their ambition 
—a 10,000 feet peak. Meanwhile they learn the secrets of moun- 
taineering—discipline, endurance, consideration, the joy of 
walking through the dawn and climbing under the rising of the 
sun, the satisfaction of achievement, and much else. 

The author is herself an experienced mountaineer, and her 
enthusiasm for her subject and accurate descriptions of the 
technique of climbing and her love for the country itself, will get 
across successfully to many young readers. She is weak, however, 
as a writer of dialogue and in characterisation. Neither 
Michael nor Merry have much reality, while Uncle Tony appears 
as a thorough-going prig whom no child will tolerate for long. 
Defects such as these may disappear in further books by this 
author. 





The Intermediate Library 
From 14 onwards 


Bett, W.G. London Tells her Story. Ulus. 240 pp. 
735. Routledge. ; 6/- 


Here at last is London’s story in ‘the compass of a con- 
venient and well-illustrated book. The well-known historian of 
London recounts the facts with a rare brightness and continuity. 
Starting from Roman Londinium, Viking invasion, the 
Conqueror’s Charter, the Plague and the Fire, and bringing the 
history of London’s government, institutions and buildings down 
to the present day, this work will go far to satisfy the curiosity 
of young and old. 


Borr, CHAR ES. Boys’ Book of Bridges. Mlus. 232 
pp. 74%5. Routledge. . 6/- 

Here are described bridges of all types, bridges that hang in 
the air, moving bridges, record-breaking bridges, and the story 
of man’s achievement in spanning the great gulfs of the world 
makes fascinating reading. 

The book is excellently illustrated by more than thirty 
photographs, and the author has the happy knack of being able 
to describe technical engineering problems in a simple manner. 
It should appeal to adventure-loving boys, for there is plenty of 
excitement in bridge-building, and to the boy with an interest in 

engineering. 
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Bripces, T. C. Heroes of Forgotten Adventure. 


Illus. 263 pp. 845%. Harrap : ‘ 7/6 
Every second-hand bookshop has some shelves labelled 


* travel” and the contents are dismal looking volumes that remain 
there year after year, disturbed only occasionally for dusting. 
Mr. Bridges has apparently spent many hours among these un- 
appetising looking volumes and has culled their essential excite- 
ments for inclusion in the present work. So we are reminded 
of the explorations of W. C. Oswell, friend of Livingstone ; 
the wanderings of Charles Waterton; John Cochrane’s journey 
across China; Whymper’s Matterhorn tragedy; Exploration 
in Central Australia; Stanton’s Voyage down the Colorado, 
and a number of other half-forgotten efforts. 


Although it is doubtful whether this book will take readers 
to the tomes on which it is based it will at least make them realise 
that the Victorians were no less adventurous than Peter Fleming, 
or the heroes of Everest. It may bring home to them also the 
difficulties met and overcome by these intrepid people with a 
minimum of equipment and small knowledge of the countries 
they visited. 


Jones, Ira. An Air Fighter’s Scrapbook. Illus. 


332 pp. 95%. Nicholson and Watson . 10/6 


This is the sort of book that once picked up is difficult to 
put down. Squadron Leader Jones has led an adventurous life, 
to say the least of it, and has flown and fought in France, Russia 
and Irak. Incident follows incident, and the author adopts 
the same policy in his writing as in his fighting—he goes straight 
to the point. By no means all the book is devoted to air-fighting, 
and civil aviation has its share, two chapters being devoted to the 
pioneers who blazed the trails. One feels a vivid personality 
throughout the book, which is packed with interest. 


Kemp, D. A. R. From Pathway to Flyover. Illus. 


214 pp. 8x54. Percy Press. ‘ ‘ ° 3/6 


The history of roads has always been a fascinating study. 
From Pathway to Flyover has much to commend it for inclusion 
in the Intermediate Library, especially in that it contains some 
fifty pages devoted to the modern motor road and its future 
developments. 


That section of the book that deals directly with the history 
of the English roads contains much incidental information which 
should enlarge the reader’s knowledge and appreciation of our 
history. The style is straightforward and matter-of-fact, 
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McCormick, W. H. The Modern Book of Ships. 
Illus. 144 pp. 10x73. Black . . 5 /- 
Aeroplanes, cars, trains and ships are dear to the heart of the 
average boy, and the last of these is by no means the least 
interesting. The Modern Book of Ships is well written and 
authoritative, while the illustrations alone are sufficient to earn it 
a place on the library shelves. There are sixteen plates, illus- 
trating nearly forty vessels of all nationalities. The descriptions 
of the ships, appearing opposite each photograph, are detailed, 
containing such information as speed, dimensions and armaments. 
There is a chapter on elementary navigation and another dealing 
with miscellaneous facts of interest to boys. 


, WALKER, G. Haste, Post, Haste. Illus. 275 pp. 
83 x 52. Harrap . . 10/6 
ere is a fascinating account ‘of postal communications from 
the very earliest days to the present era of air mail. The work is 
exhaustive, dealing not merely with the history of the English 
postal system, but tracing the progress of this vital service from 
the days of the Persian Cyrus the Great, and weaving into the 
story much incidental history. 
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Haste, Post, Haste, is an admirable choice for the Intermediate 

Library, for while few young readers can be uninterested in the 

subject, the author has written in such a vivid style and with such 

good effect that fewer still will fail to gain knowledge not only 

of the immediate subject, but of the vast background of history 
against which it is worked out. 


Witiiamson, J. W. Raislways of To-day. Illus. 
160 pp. 8% 5%. Oxford ; . ' 3/6 
It would be difficult to survey the whole matter of transport 
by rail more simply than Mr. Williamson has done in this book. 
After an introductory historical chapter the author explains 
in a logical sequence the problems of choice of route, reasons for 
the use of the standard gauge, the construction of bridges and 
tunnels and the making of the track. Then he deals with the 
train itself, locomotive, rolling stock and repairs, and finally the 
methods of signalling and the operation of slow and fast traffic 
and methods of traffic control. We are shown why our railway 
system is as it is, and how it differs from Continental and American 
systems. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS.—We do not need to remind 
readers of the excellent work of Maud and Miska Petersham, 
except to emphasise our deeply felt gratitude for their new 
series of Old Testament Stories. ... Mlle M. Leriche is the 
librarian of |’7Heure Joyeuse, the Library that brought to 
France an entirely new conception of library work with 
children. . . . Miss Rosalind Vallance is now well known to 
readers of this magazine for her regular articles on, and 
lists of, plays for children. . . . Mr. Eric Leyland is the 
author of The Public Library and the Adolescent. He is 
Librarian-in-Charge of the Chingford branch of Essex 
County Library. 





... We invite you to send for our new Catalogue of Juvenile 
Books, bound with a leather back and cloth sides, on which 
are reproduced the Publishers’ original designs. 


. . » Many new titles have been included, and the prices at 
which these books are offered make them a very economical 
proposition. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 
PORTWAY BATH 


























AT THE SIGN ,OF THE GOLDEN COMPASS 
By Eric P. Kewry 
Illus. 7s. 
A: story woven round the adventures of an English apprentice in the 


printing establishment of Plantin in Antwerp. It gives an accurate and 
dramatic background to the history of printing. 








HIDE AND GC SEEK 
By Dororny LatHrop 
Illus. 6s. 
A new book by the first winner of the Caldecott Medal. It is the story 
of a family of flying squirrels and especially of one tiny creature, the baby 
of the. nest. Beautifully illustrated from real little models who have made 





their nest at Miss Lathrop’s home. 
CASTLE CAMP POTTERY OF THE 
Illus, 7s. By Heven E. Srimezs 


The story of a group of young 
le ia an’ ancient castle in A velnallile: boph..ive ‘stachas 





























